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ARTICLE I. 
ANSWER TO DR. SPOFFORD. 


Wuen the Journal promised its readers the benefit of Dr. Spofford’s 
strictures on Phrenology, it supposed they would deserve the proposed no. 
tice. Whether its supposition proves finally to be correct, its readers are 
left to judge for themselves. It is, however, to be regretted, that the Doc- 
tor’s strictures had not been more scientific and Tess personal. It is, never- 
theless, given verbatim, “ with annotations and observations by the Editor.” 


From the Haverhill Gazette. 
“ PHRENOLOGY. 
® There are few ways in which the public are more easily fleeced, at the 
present day, than by itinerant lecturers, (1.) whose high pretensions and posi- 


{1.) “ Itinerant lecturing,” is yet to become the instrument for the diffu- 
sion of all science, and all knowledge. That oral communications, in the 
form of familiar lectures possess many advantages over books, as a means 
of imparting that practical view of Phrenology, of any science, and even 


of religion—so essentia] to render them either understood or beneficial— 


will not be questioned. Take it in religion. Why not have two or three 
written sermons printed and circulated all over the land every week, in the 
place of employing so many ministers in preaching? It would be far more 
economical ; but to make the deepest and best impressions on any subject, 
people require to have matters talked into them ; and this is just what “ itin- 
erant lecturers” do. This is what Paul, and all the Apostles, did; what all 
the “ evangelists” do—what Christ himself did. He even spent his public 
life solely in itinerating. Gall and .Spurzheim were itinerant lecturers ; 
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tive assertions answer instead of proof, to impose upon those who have not 
the time or opportunity to examine the subjects, and ascertain the om = 

“ This place has lately had a visit from Mr. O. S. Fowler, who, under 
the name of Phrenology, has spun out eight or ten long lectures, made up 
of odds and ends of learning—anecdotes—laws of nature, and laws of 
Fowler. (3.) 

“ Obtaining the use of the Congregational Meeting-house,(4.) for lectures 
on Phrenology, a liberty which he so abused that even Mr. Perry, who is not 
remarkable for his ‘organ of combativeness,’ at last withstood him to his 
face,(5.) and when he excused himself by saying that his two last lectures 
had never been delivered but once before, Mr. P. told him plainly, he 
hoped he would never deliver them again. 


and Combe itinerated through this country, and through Germany. But, 
enough. We are soon to have a distinct profession—that of itinerant sci- 
entific lecturers. By this means, more even than by the press, will know- 
ledge run to and fro, and be multiplied. 

(2.) ‘This is an imputation, that, with the people, assertions answer in- 
stead of proof. As if he had said, “ itinerant lecturers” “ impose” upon the 
people, by their positive assertions, because the latter “ have not the “time,” 
capacity, or “opportunity,” to know any better. Citizens of Bradford! 
what say you to the imputation contained in this fair interpretation of the 
Doctor’s first paragraph. Does it not make you devoutly wish that you 
could Aire Dr. Spofford to do up the thinking for the whole of you? You 
are so easily gulled as not to be able to think for yourselves! Hence, you 
must put your thinking faculties, your knowledge-gathering faculties, out, 
just as you would Aire men to work for you. And then, only think how 
elegantly Dr. Spofford could do up all your thinking, all your acquisition 
of knowledge, for you !—how much better than you, can he think, “‘ exam- 
ine” subjects, and ascertain the truth, for you! : 

(3.) Personality. (4.) Those who had heard me lecture at Haverhill, 
obtained it for me, and solicited lectures of me, not I of them. 

(5.) Untrue. Mr. P, said that he had been very much entertained with 
all the lectures of the regular course, and was desirous of my adding to it 
my lecture on Physiology—that if I did give it. he should be glad to attend. 
He said the lecture on Temperance was a masterly production ; that the 
one on Matrimony was calculated to be of great use, especially to young 
people ; and, in a like manner, commended each lecture singly of the regu- 
lar c urse. He said he had before formed a high opinion of Mr. Fowler, 
from his writings, and that what he had heard of these lectures had served 
to heighten his respect and esteem for Mr. F., as « man of learning and 
ability. True, he took exceptions to the two last leetures, on man’s sexual 
relations, yet added, that if they were properly written, he should be glad 
to have them, in order to hand to his young friends, thereby explicitly sanc- 
tioning their subject matter as calculated to do good ; but objecting to their 
oral delivery, merely, to a promiscuous audience. Now, it is submitted to 
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“ He came here plentifully supplied with figures of heads, marked off 
mto ‘organs,’ and busts whose heads were cut into fanciful furrows and 
prominences, which every anatomist knows exists no where within, either 
on the scull or the brain. (6. 

“ He made no attempts, that we heard, or heard of, to prove, by ana- 
tumical demonstration, that there is any appearance in nature to sanction 
the division, which it is so confidently assumed, by him and other Phre- 
nologists, are real.(7. 

“ He has fifty dollars for a course of seven lectures, but his chief profit 
is in examining heads, and many people, otherwise of sound minds, have 
been so infatuated with this species of fortune-telling, as to pay him a dol- 
lar for a chart of theit characters, when any honest neighbor would have 
told them as much, and ten times more correctly, for nothing. (8.) 

“ The proof he depends on is examination of heads, which, if the hear- 
ers were all sufficiently credulous, and would remember only when he 
made a hit, and forget all the rest, would pass for wonderous wise. 

“ We took down eight or ten of his examinations of heads of persons 
with whom we are well acquainted, and have not a shadow of doubt, that 
any man of tolerable sagacity, by looking at the persons, their countenan- 
ces, limbs, and motions, would give their characters as well. As for exam- 
ple.—Our remarks in italics. 

“Mr. B. ‘is strong and hearty.’ The whole audience could see that. 
*Long lived ancestry on mother’s side.’ His mother died about 30, some 
ancestors older, as usual. ‘Small self-esteem—large self-approbation.’ 
Inconsistent and nonsensical. ‘Appetite first rate.’ So had ninety-nine 
hundredthsof the audience. ‘Moral obligation strong” He is considered 
an honest man. ‘Feelings strong.’ So has every man of sense. ‘ Desire 
for property strong.’ So had every person present. ‘ Devoted to his wife, 
if he likes her at all.’ Self-evident. ‘Ingenious. Would apply as well 
to almost any man in town. ‘Nota book worm. He is quite a reader. 
‘ Language large,— —- excitement to speak well.’ He makes no pre- 
tensions to oratory. ‘No belief.’ He isa credible professor of religion. 
‘Should not wonder if he had strayed.’ He remains in the church where 
he was educated. 


any who heard his remarks, and even to the Reverend Father himself, 
whether the above is not a correct version of them, and, also, whether Dr 
Spofford’s version is not exparte and erroneous. 

(6.) Ipse dizit. 

(7.) Did not the lecturer attempt to prove, by “ anatomical demonstration,” 
in the form of “ pathological facts,” that, when particular portions of the 
brain, or particular organs, have become diseased, the corresponding men- 
tal faculties become similarly diseased—inflamed, when their organs be- 
come inflamed, destroyed, when their organs become destroyed? And did 
not Dr. S. hear these anatomical facts brought forward? Why, then, this 
denial of what he heard and saw ? 

(8.) So, then, all who have their heads examined phrenologically, in or- 
der to ascertain their characters correctly and scientifically, are crazy, 
though “ otherwise of strong minds ;” cause why? Dr. S. says so. 
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“Such are the charts which people pay for, and which are evidently 
worth less than the paper they are written on. (9.) : 


(9.) The test proposed for Dr. S.’s acceptance, (see January No. p. 27;) 
namely, that the lecturer would examine blind-folded, eight persons select- 
ed by an impartial committee, as unlike each other as could be found, and 
after telling their true characters, would even venture to say wherein they 
differed from each other, provided Dr. S. would attempt the same by guess 
work, would have settled this whole matter effectually on the spot, and 
without all this lamentable waste of “ paper” and ink. The mere fact, that 
the lecturer dared to propose a test so scrutinizing, and, at the same time, 
so perfectly conclusive as to settle the question one way or the other, and 
that Dr. S. backed square out of it, speaks for itself. The Rev. Mr. Perry 
remarked to this effect, that, though he had been long a believer in the 
truth of Phrenology, yet he was not aware that it had been carried to so 
great perfection, or so far reduced to practice, as to reveal character as ac- 
curately as had been exemplified in those cases in which he had seen it ap- 
plied to the delineation of the characters of persons whom he knew. It is 
left to the good people of East Bradford to say, to what extent the public 
and private delineations of character there given, were, or were not, 
correct. ' 

Again: Where stood Phrenology twelve years ago, in this country? A 
by-word and a butt of ridicule, among all classes. Mentioned only to excite 
ridicule or contempt. Let the reader carry back his recollections thus far, 
and bear witness to the then existing state of things. Then let him follow 
down to the present time, and mark well, both the change itself, and how 
it has been effected. Not by philosophical research; not by scientific ar- 
gumentation ; for the American mind is too busy to spend time therein: 
but almost exclusively by those very examinations of heads which the Doctor 
says are not worth the paper on which they were written. They have seen, 
in cases by the thousand, and in all sections of the country, that same Phre- 
nologist whom he here says tells absolutely nothing of character, take the 
heads of (to him) entire strangers, but to them of intimate acquaintances, 
and delineate their characters as accurately and as fully as they could 
have done from a twenty years’ acquaintance, and in much fewer words. 

\ "They have come in scores of thousands to obtain, or to witness, these ex- 
_aminations, only to laugh; but have gone away wondering at what they 
\saw and heard, and convinced, that there is indeed a truth in this matter. 
Testify, ye multitudes of believers in this science of man, this summum bo- 
num of science! by what means were ye converted from the darkness of 
error, to the light of this glorious truth? By seeing heads examined, and 
not a few by seeing the writer examine them, or by having their heads ex- 
amined by him. You know as much about his examinations as Dr. 8. 
can tell you; and are prepared, from what you yourselves have heard and 
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“ He is wonderous wise in the physiology of pro-genitiveness, and de- 
scribes, in full assembly, the process, and accidents, and mal-formations, 
incident to that interesting subject. (10.) 


seen, to say whether the above gives any thing like a fair exhibit of his man- 
ner of examining heads, Dr. S. would make you believe that he is not specific, 
but deals in generalities alike applicable to all. Is this so? Is not the re- 
verse the case? And, signallyso? Indeed, no Phrenologist in the’ world 
is equally so, and the great sin laid to his charge by the Phrenologists of 
the old world is that he is too positive and specific. But this matter of ex- 
aminations is before the public so extensively and so practically, that they 
are left to decide this matter according to the facts of the case. Dr. S. is 
too late to tell the American public much about my examinations, they 
being already beforehand with him. 

(10.) What doctors should have done long ago. Then would our mo- 
thers have known how so to have managed themselves at the time they 
were forming the destinies of their yet unborn offspring, as to have given 
them, constitutionally, strong bodies, and good heads. Of course, as the 
relations of mothers to their children are so very immodest, Dr. S. has ne- 
ver been consulted by, or attended, a woman at child-birth! Shame on 
him who would fain perpetuate that false taste fostered by the Doctor, in 
the teeth of the Bible, of good sense, and of humanity! Must our women 
become mothers in utter ignorance of those conditions in them so fraught 
with sickness and health, with life and death even, as well as with talents 
or stulticity, with virtue or vice, to the dearest objects of their love? Away 
with such prudishness! And, especially, from such a quarter. It might| 


be tolerated in a squeamish old maid, or, possibly, in a dashing beau, that/ «¢ 


wanted to make believe more modest than he really was; but not in| 
either an intellectual man, or one who lives by the very business he} 
condemns! 

So far from being improper, the propagation of this kind of knowledge 
1s of the utmost importance to fathers and mothers, in order to its immedi- 
ate application in practice ; and to young people, in order to prepare them 
for the responsible station of parents, to which, for want of this very know- ° 
ledge, they rush head-long, and thereby usher into the world beings often 
feeble, and sometimes deformed or idiotic, as well as ill-tempered, when 
they might have been born sweet-tempered and talented. It is among the 
highest duties every public man owes to his fellow-man. Surely, none 
but those having an obtuse intellect, or depraved Amativeness, can deem 
knowledge touching this matter improper. 

That the reader may know the drift of the lecture here criticised, it may 
be well to remark, that, after showing that consumption, cancerous, scrofu- 
lous, apoplectic, and other affections, insanity, length of life, physical 
strength, stature, &e,, &c., are hereditary, and also that the phrenological 
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“ Love, i and their infinite variety of consequences, are treated 
of with a minutia - circumstances vastly edifying to boys and girls. (11.) 


developments and mental predispositions of parents descended from them to 
their children and grand children, to the third and fourth generations—a 
clearly established truth of both Phrenology and Physiology on the one 
hand, and of fact and the Bible on the _ other,—the lecturer proceeded 
to show that the circumstances, states of mind and feeling, &c., of mothers 
prior to the birth of their children, left their impress upon the mental and 
physical constitutions of the latter; and then proceeded to urge upon hus- 
bands the necessity of rendering the condition of their wives, at this event- 
ful period, as free from care, as comfortable, and as happy, as possible, 
and deprecated crossing or fretting them in any way, lest these same states 
_, -0f feeling should be entailed upon their children ; remarking, in addition, 
i «9 that the earlier portions of this period were devoted to the formation of the 
body and the animal propensities, while, during the four latter months, the 
moral and reasoning faculties received their stamp, direction, and relative 
power ; that therefore, mothers ought, during the four or five first months, 
“\\} oe recreate, sleep, exercise, &c., abundantly ; be much in the open air, and do 
what could be done, to increase their own vitality, in order thereby to fur- 
nish an abundant supply thereof to their charge; because this is the com- 
modity they then mostly require ; but that, during the later stages, mothers 
should especially cultivate their own moral and intellectual faculties; so 
that, while these are being formed in their children, the latter may be fur- 
nished from the former with an abundant supply of the materials most re- 
quired at this period :—a principle that ought to be written in letters richer, 
* brighter, than gold, on the memory, on the practice, of every mother dur- 
ing the period in question. With the views now entertained, touching the 
importance of this subject, if a fortune could be offered me and my wife, on 
the condition of ignorance of the principles of that lecture, in exchange 
for the information which it contained, I should not hesitate a moment 
to refuse the wealth of John Jacob Astor, and choose, in preference, as infi- 
nitely more valuable, the knowledge it imparted. Mothers, by thousands, 
have expressed, as strongly as language would allow, not their approbation 
merely, but their gratitude, for information so transcendently valuable. 
Mothers of Bradford, of other places where this lecture has been delivered ! 
this point is left with you, as well as with the readers of Vol. V. of this 
Journal, and “ Hereditary Descent,” in which it is embodied; by reading 
which, any who wish will be able to know just what was said that so out- 
rageously shocked the very modest Doctor’s modesty. 
(11.) Slang. Those who know any thing of our style of lecturing or 
writing, know better. 


adil 
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“ Finally, assemblies of men and boys, and of women and girls, have been 
drawn out separately, (12.) to whom every circumstance of virtuous and 
vicious indulgence has been portrayed in a manner which, if reported in 
any paper, would cause every ptudent and sensible parent to take the tongs 
ad and put it in the fire. (13.) 

a “ He dissuades from marriage, till the parties are from 25 to 30 years 
@ old, affirming that children of younger parents are inferior, although the 
i falsehood of this idea is demonstrated in every neighborhood. (14.) 

. “ He deprecates all marriages of cousins, under a similar pretence,(15.) and 
i quotes, in proof, some cases of unfortunate offspring, though many of the 
5 


(12.) Drew me out, rather. I delivered the lectures on Love and Pa- 


t- rentage by request, and by strenuous wrging, several different circles of fe- 

) males having sent delegates or committees to request me to deliver to them 

Ss the lecture before delivered to men. 

s) (13.) What is said in note 1, applies equally here, and is calculated to pw- =. i 

e rify the public mind//An improper exercise of Amativeness has carried some \~ po 

e flowers of East Bradford to their graves, and blasted others whom it has / 

e barely leit alive, and is fast ruining.)) Several applied for advice as to the 

S. best means of arresting that self-destruction, which, if the Doctor had done 

0 his duty as a guardian of the public health, would have been prevented. 

rs That knowledge imparted in the odious lecture, if given in season, would 

h- probably have laid some of the inconsiderate youth, as it has some of the 

od wives of B., under contributions of everlasting gratitude to a comparative 

0 stranger—of gratitude which would, and should, have been bestowed on 

I the Doctor, if he had done his duty. The Doctor should thank, in- 

e- stead of upbraiding, any one, for fulfilling so thankless a task. Espe- 

r, cially is it illiberal and unjust in him to use it as a means of exciting 

r public prejudice, and on a subject on which it is so easy to excite that 

6 prejudice. Say, ye who heard the lectures in question, have they not 

nm purified your own minds? Besides: Why does the Doctor condemn what Wr. 

38 he did not hear? , 

nt (14.} Every neighborhood has a proverb to this effect, that “ the shakings 

fi- of the bag make the finest of flour,” meaning that the youngest children 

s, are the smartest. I leave it to facts observable in every neighborhood, 

7 whether this is not so, with this single exception, that when the health of 

e. parents gradually deteriorates during the augmentation of their families, 

i! then the eldest are the smartest. 

uns (15.) And well he may; for there are unfortunate offspring by the 

1g dozen not quite athousand miles from Bradford, the children of cousins, 

at some idiotic, some insane, and several “ inferior,” and none equal to their 
parents. It would not be generous to take an undue advantage of an oppo- 

or 


nent, by exciting against him mere fulsome prejudice, but, intelligent reader, 
it is submitted whether Dr. S. can be much, or know much, if, medically edu- 
cated as is the scientific the learned man in question, he yet does not know 
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finest families in the State were thus constituted, and no law of God ot 
man has interposed against it. (16.) 

“ He maintains that it is a ‘sim to be sick’(17.)—that all might live to the 
age of Methuselah, but for the faults of themselves or their ancestry(18. 
even now all might reach 90 or 100, accidents excepted, if they will live 
by his rules. Even professors of religion have given heed to this notion, 
though the age of man was declared by divine inspiration, 3,000 years 
ago, to be three score years and ten. (9.) 

“ As to marriage, he says. ‘If two kindred spirits are really united in 
the bonds of reciprocal love, whether /egaily married or not, they are, to 
all intents and purposes, man and wife, and entitled to all the rights of wed- 
lock. If they have reciprocated the pledge of love, and agreed to live 


that “ breeding in and in” deteriorates offspring ? What can his opinions 
be worth who denies a truth so palpable in theory, and who disregards it 
in practice? ; 

(16.) Not as he knows of; for, may be, he does not know enough to 
know that there are such; the most charitable reference of it being to 
ignorance, 

(17.) If Dr. Spofford does not know that it is a “ sin to be sick,”—that is, 
that all sickness is caused, and caused by a sinful violation of the laws of 
life and health, he may perhaps be benefited by learning the A, B, C’s, of 
Physiological science, provided he has capacity sufficient to understand that 
all sickness is an effect caused solely by a breach of Nature’s laws, and 
therefore sinful. If sickness and health are not governed by Jaws, then 
does old chaos reign triumphant over one department of nature—a doc- 
trine abhorrent to philosophy, and derogatory to its author. Unless the 
causes of sickness can be removed by medicine, why ever giveany? Why 
not let the patient die, without one effort for his relief; for sickness and 
death are mere chances, purely accidental, as are the effects of all remedial 
agents! A great doctor he who denies causation as. appertaining to sickness 
and health! Very wise that same Dr. Spofford, who teaches that a man 
may suffer the pain of sickness without his or his ancestors having broken 
one law of nature! Irony aside. It will do for some old granny that 
simply knows how to cook, wash, and scrub, to be ignorant of the physio- 
logical law, that all sickness is caused—caused by some violation of the phy- 
sical laws; but, for a Doctor, college learned, dubbed M. D., honored with 
two sheep-skin parchments, and a public leader—verily, a great country 
this. But, can we expect him who does not know that the marriage of 
cousins deteriorates offspring, to know that sickness is but the penalty of 
violated law, or even that there are any physiological laws whatever ? 

(18.) How very absurd! 

(19.) Be a little careful, Doctor, how you array the Bible against either 
fact or science ; for, in so doing, you depreciate it. 
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together as husband and wife, they are married. They have nothing to 
do with the law or the law with them.’ (20.) 

“Thus the syren song of the seducer, and the grand argument of the 
libertine, which ~ ruined more decent females than all the other acts of 
the debauchee, has come to be promulgated from our sacred desks! sub- 
stituting the secret promise, made often for the basest of motives, unrecord-_ 
ed and unprovable, for that public and recorded promise, made in the 
presence of God, angels and men, so necessary for the safety of the female, 
that even heathen nations deem it essential to wedlock. (21. 


(20.) Right. Quoted from p. 92 of “ Fowler on Marriage.” 

(21.) It is submitted to foe as well as friend, whether the perusal of the 
Doctor’s article does not convey an impression of the Iectures, totally per- 
verted and distorted, when compared with the facts of the case. To ac- 
cuse the Doctor of wilful misrepresentation, is less generous, but more true, 
than setting it down to the score of inveterate prejudice ; on the ground 
that none are so blind as those who wont see. Still, sueh misrepresenta- 
tions should not pass unrebuked, lest they deceive those who have no other 
means of forming an estimate of the lectures than those furnished by the 
Doctor’s article. What was said, was this :— 

That marriage derived its sanctions, not from legal enactments, but 
from mutual affection. That for two to marry for convenience—the wid- 
ower for a housekeeper, and the maiden for a home—or in order to unite 
their fortunes, or for any other sinister motive, is but a legalized violation 
of the seventh commandment; that persons are virtually married when 
they agree to enter the matrimonial relations with each other, and not 
when the marriage ceremony is performed; that law cannot do the first 
thing to promote affection between man and wife, or make them love each 
other because they are married according to the statute. Thus far, the 
Doctor has not misrepresented. But aman may falsify by not telling 
the whole truth. I said distinctly that Phrenology advocated but 
one love, but one marriage, and deprecated promiscuous intercourse in 
’ terms as plain and positive as propriety would allow, and yet the Doctor 
implies that it was encowraged. | said that if the affections were properly, 
cemented, they would perpetuate themselves, and without any legal aid. 
I said plainly and positively that Phrenology allowed but one husband to 
every wife, and vice versa, and no second marriage while one husband or 
wife was alive. And yet the Doctor accuses me of promulgating the 
odious doctrine of general and unrestrained licentiousness! 

What renders the injustice of the Doctor especially glaring is this, that, 
after advancing the doctrine that the law could neither make nor break 
marriage, and yet qualifying this doctrine by the explicit declaration that 
companions should never be changed except in cases of death, I saw the 
Doctor drop a note on paper, and as this point could easily be so perverted 
as to be made to teach a doctrine directly contrary to that enforced, I said 
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“ For such sophistry and indecency as is here alluded to, have these 
people paid near $200, a fact which we would conceal for the credit of the 
place, but that our neighbors have been even more deeply deluded, in times 

and others are liable to be in time to come. 

“ Multitudes have been enchanted with the freedom with which he has 

en of matters, from the very mention of which, the pure in heart and 
life would recoil like the sensitive plant,—the details of which, in promis- 
euous assemblies, is, in the opinion of the writer, ten times more iikely to 
= unruly passions, and spread unknown vices, than it is to correct 

em. (22. 

« Nsdesty is one of the greatest safeguards of virtue, and is absolutely 
necessary, with even the strongest principles, to ensure propriety of con- 
duct, and the young lady who can sit and hear an old man gloat over the 
scenes of vicious iudulgence, under pretence of correcting them, without 
shame and indignation, is half seduced already, and waits only for an op- 
portunity for marriage of the Fowl-er stamp. (23) 


that it could not be thus unjustly construed without being detected by my 
published work on marriage. From that work, p. 92, the Dr. quoted the par. 
agraph marked 20, and yet on the opposite page is a section headed, “‘ OnE 
LOVE, ONE MARRIAGE, AND ONLY ONE.” Could any thing be more explicit 
that I do not teach the doctrine he would fain put into my mouth? Is it 
not beneath any man thus to misrepresent, in order to excite vulgar preju- 
dice? But he was duly warned ; and is now effectually exposed. Is 
Doctor S. a true and honest man? Would such a man so grossly misre- 
present, even when warned not to? 


(22.) “ Evil ts to him who evil Tuinxs;” but “to the pure, aut things 
are pure.” ‘ We judge others by ourselves.” It is a law of mind that 
those whose passions are perverted, are themselves most apt to be censori- 
ous. Besides, our youth, even our boys and girls, know more about these 
matters than is generally supposed. Suppress this species of knowledge, 
we cannot. It only remains that we properly direct it. Besides, the 
doctrine that “ Ignorance is bliss,” may do for men of former generations, 
who do not know that the marriage of cousins “ violates any law of God 
or man,” but that “Knowledge is power ” and virtue, and that the animal 
passions should be guided and controlled by the intellectual, is the doctrine 
of that philosophy of which every philosopher should feel himself honored 
in being a disciple. 

(23.) A great deal of sound argument indeed in these puns! Wonder. 
fully smart, too! Amazingly scientific and convincing!! ‘To what a mis. 
erable destitution for weapons of offence and defence must he be driven who 
employs them in what should be a cool, philosophical inquiry after truth 3 
This single attempted pun condemns the whole article, and exposes its 
author to merited contempt. 
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“ It is but justice to say that many (24.) of our young people have drawn 
back, and recoiled from his latest and worst performances.” Pee. 
East Bradford, Dec. 25, 1844. J. SPOFFORD.” 


(24.) Provided one or two can be called many. 

(25.) This notice of the Doctor’s communication has been extended 
thus far, not because the latter deserves it, but partly to correct that tissue 
of misrepresentation that pervades amd even constitutes it, and partly by 
way of improving an opportunity thrust upon us, for defending some truths 
of importance, reference being had more particularly to the propriety of 
presenting those important moral conclusions that so shock the Doctor'’s 
maiden modesty, but which every scientific man will sanction. Indeed, 
any man of science or of high moral principle would be ashamed to at- 
tach his name to the Doctor’s small-potatoe article. 





ARTICLE II. 


PRECOCITY—ITS EVILS AND THEIR REMEDY. 


COMMUNICATED. 


Precoctry, or an undue development of cerebral power and activity, is 
among the most fertile causes of ultimate debility or premature death. It 
is, moreover, one of the crying evils of the day. Education, as now con- 
ducted, consists in taxing the brain to its utmost stretch of action, without 
the least reference to the condition of the body. Strange that parents know 
so little upon a subject on which they feel so much. Many of them have; 
been called to mourn over the loss of those whom theiy fondness literally, | 
but ignorantly, killed ; but who might have been saved by their parssing\ 
the course pointed out in this article. Children particularly forward, ought 
on that very account always to be kept back, instead, as is generally the 
case, of their being urged forward, just to gratify parental vanity in seeing | 
how much they can be made to acquire, which is almost certain to pro,/ 
duce debility and premature death. 

It is worthy of remark, that the father of the lad last mentioned below, is 
a believer in Phrenology. That fact, alone, has saved his child thus far. 
May many readers be equally wise, equally benefited, by that science which 
teaches the only true system of education —En. Jour. 





“ Frienp Fow.ter—I was glad to hear your remarks a few evenin 
since, on the danger of unduly stimulating the mental powers. The world 
needs to have beacon fires ‘y constantly burning over the ashes of those 
who have perished from this fashionable folly—this besetttng sin of the age. 
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I call it sin, for it isa —— of law—the law of God, written on our 
whole physical nature. Millions are trying to live by their wits, which 
often means an exhibition of the want of wit, in oe up a feverish ac- 
tion of one portion of the brain, while other organs, and the physical sys. 

tem, on which all the organs depend for health, are left to perish. 
“ In this respect, the teachings of nature—that older book of God—are in 
jperfect accordance with the precepts of His second book—the Bible. We 
‘are taught in both to “support the weak.” The mother who has two chil- 
( dren, the one strong, and the other feeble, instinctively turns to the weak- 
| est first, when danger approaches ; but, in the treatment of ourselves, we 
stifle this instinct, and nourish and stimulate those organs most which need 

| stimulus least. 

“ A few days ago, I was in company with a teacher, who related the 

following anecdote :— ’ 
, * “He had three boys in his school belonging to one family. The older 
\\. two learned lessons in the ‘Definer.’ And as the youngest (about five or 
> isix years old) showed great quickness of mind, joined with ardent curiosity, 
the father proposed that he should also have a ‘ Definer,’ and learn the 
same lessons with his brothers. In vain the teacher told him that the little 
fellow had lessons enough already. The father was proud of his son, and 
he thought there would be great economy of time, in teaching the boys all 
in one class. The teacher yielded, and the child took hold of his Definer 
| with great enthusiasm. He not only learned the lesson assigned him, but 
a great deal more, which he accurately recited, to the great delight of his 
| parents. This stimulated the boy to renewed efforts, and he went on, to 
| the amazement of all who knew him. In about a week, however, he fell 
a victim to this mistaken stimulus. He died with inflammation of the 

rain. 

“ The cause was manifest in this instance; but millions of what are call- 
ed ‘very promising children’ have died from the same cause, while their 


fond parents and friends, who stimulated their intellectual organs so that 


that they absorbed the vitality from all the rest of the system, mourn over 


OTST parents ita tanutecant they wi 
te bet paren Ow natufe, and-they will find a safe path. If they at- 


tempt to bend her so as to gratify their own vanity, they will reap a due re- 
ward, in mortified pride and blasted hopes. In other words, if they break 
e laws of God, they must suffer the righteous penalty. 
“« But how shall we read the laws of God? the anxious parent inquires. 
e answer: Look at the operation of nature around you, with a sincere de- 
ire to learn your duty, that = may do it—not to find confirmations of 
our preconceived notions. k at your infant child. Nature plainly 
teaches that the business of his first years is to learn to live, and to exercise 
his senses. It takes him a considerable time to learn to see and hear so as 
to make the exercise of these senses easy and delightful. By the end of 
¢ | the first year, he will have learned to walk. Then, if nature is regarded, 
“ yr it will plainly teach that the growth, development, and exercise of the mus- 
i\ les is the leading business of the next six years of his life. See whata 
— it is to the little fellow to learn to run, to leap, to open doors, to toss 
his ball, to trundle his hoop, to wield a hatchet, and a \ittle saw, spade, or 
oe, and to ‘ do things,’ and ‘ make things,’ with his own hands. 
“ But, does any one ask, ‘Is his brain to remain idle all this time? 
By no means: it will be exercised as a matter of course; but it will act as 
a helper of the muscles—not as the robber of their vitality. The percep- 
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tive organs will be developed first, and if they are pot early called into vi- 

us, healthy action, they will probably be dwa for life. As the bod 
is busy at play, he learns, first, to observe; secondly, to compare ; aa, 
thirdly, to inquire into the causes of things. If a judicious parent, brother, 
sister, or friend, is near, they will gently stimulate the exercise of those or- 
gans which appear deficient, and this will afford a natural check to those 
which are disproportionately strong. But, in our present unnatural state 
of society, especially in cities, the child, when at home, is usually under 
the care of ignorant, and, perhaps, superstitious and vicious servants, of i 
exposed to bad influences in the street, or in school. The dangers to which 
he is here exposed, may be less than if he were out of school, and they 
may be greater. The child sees his parent take a deep interest in his pro- 
gress. This stimulates his love of approbation ; and that adds to the ex- 
citement of his intellectual organs, and just as his friends are exulting in 
his brilliant prospects, his health fails, and he dies. 

“ But, there are dangers every where, and different children are exposed 
to very opposite dangers. Phrenology teaches us to discover and guard 
against the peculiar dangers of each child. General rules laid down in 
works on cheatin, are often valuable, but they need to be subjected to the 
test of the parent’s judgment, founded on a knowledge of his child’s organ- 
ization. 

“ We must here be indulged in the remark, that medical and physiologi- 
cal knowledge occupies a most unnatural position. It is made an instru- 
ment for enriching the few on the diseases of the many. Doctors live by 
what must be exceedingly repulsive to the sensitive mind—an ineffectual 
struggle against nature, while laying the penalty upon the transgression of 
wise and just physiological laws. 

“ While recently spending a few days in a highly intellectual family, 
where, strange as it may seem, nature and common sense were not turned 
out of doors, I became acquainted with an interesting fact :— 

“ A little more than two years ago, the family consisted of the father, mo- 
ther, her sister, and two boys, (one, nearly three, and the other not quite 
two years old.) A large number of plain wooden blocks, about four inch- 
es long, shaped like bricks, constituted the chief part of their stock of play- 
things. We know not howa more judicious selection of materials for 
amusement and improvement could have been made. Of them, the chil- 
dren seldom grew tired, and we can never count the number, and will not 
attempt to describe the variety, of the things they made with them,—bein 
assisted, of course, at first by their mother and aunt. But the house abound- 
ed with books, and was often visited by intellectual company. One of 
the visitors one day amused herself by marking the blocks with the letters 
of the alphabet, the Arabic figures, 1, 2, 3, &c.—the Roman numerals, I. / 
II, {11, and so on to C, one hundred. These excited the curiosity of the 
younger child, and, before he was two years old, he learned the letters and 
figures. At the same time, of course, he learned to commit. With the 
knowledge thus acquired, he was exceedingly delighted. Reading figures 
and counting became his favorite employment, of which he grew pasion 
ately fond. When he was between two and three, he was seen lying on the 
carpet, turning over a volume of about 1400 pages. He had commenced 
at the beginning, reading the number of each page, and was repeating, as 
he opened one leaf after another, 1101, 1102, 1103, &c. He also learned 
the combinations of the letters, and could spell almost any word of one, 
two, or even three syllables, in which the sound indicated the spelling, as 
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i-mal, and the like. The parents saw all this, not with exultation, but 
with alarm. Running sores upon his hands or feet would not have dis- 
tressed them so much; for they considered that as not less indicative of 


| disease, and they thought disease in the brain more to be deprecated than 


in the extremities. But the danger was imminent, and the case seemed 
desperate. For a considerable time, it baffled their skill. The birth-day 


. ending the child’s third year, was in the winter. At that season, his pa- 


ents could not, of course, get him much interested in things out of doors ; 
but were compelled to use their utmost ingenuity in diverting his mind in 
the house. They hid his books away from him, but this only excited him 


. the more. His mind would act upon the subjects within its reach. One 


iny day, when he had been sitting a long time silent, he revealed the na- 
ture of his thoughts, by asking a great variety of questions about the rain— 
‘How the water was raised up to the clouds? How it was kept 
there? How it was sent down in such little drops? &c.; and he suggest- 
ed about half a dozen different plans by which all these things might be 
done. His parents found it in vain to act as the antagonists of what seem- 
ed the operations of nature in the child’s feverish and exvited brain. They 

smite’ | him to have his blocks, but tried various expedients to keep him 
nom becoming absorbed by them. A friend sent them a box of little tools. 
They hoped ion would divert him from his excessive mental action ; but 
they had only a momentary effect. When the box was opened, the older 
boy was all alive with curiosity, and examined its contents with eager in- 
terest—while the younger was sitting unmoved in a corner, with a book in 
his hand. His parents, seeing him thus employed, invited him to look at 
the box their friends had sentthem. He came, at their call, but showed 
little interest in the tools, and soon returned to his book. While the older 
brother was exercising his limbs, the younger was exerting himself to mas- 
ter the spelling of difficult words. Philadelphia was one which he spell- 
ed readily. About that time, his mother uttered a French word in his 
hearing. He immediately inquired what it meant. She, without thinking 
of the consequences, explained it to him. This opened a new field. His 
curiosity was excited. He wished to know the French word for one, for 
two, &c. When his parents saw how much he was interested in these in- 
quiries, they tried to check him, but he begged for information, till they be- 
came convinced that it was less injurious to gratify him than to let him be 
fretted by having his requests denied. Thus, without stimulus, and in 
spite of their attempts to check him, he learned to count in French, nearly 
as readily as in English, besides acquiring many common French phrases. 

“ As might have been supposed, his muscles grew feeble, his face pale, 
and his whole system emaciated. The alarm of his parents greatly in- 
creased. But, happily, the opening of spring called him into the fields. 
The father, who was engaged in digging, planting, setting out trees, d&c., 
iook great pains to keep him in the open air, whenever the weather would 

rmit. To their great delight, they found he was losing his interest in 

rench, and they were no longer obliged to hide away his books, for they 
soon succeeded in giving his young mind a more natural direction. The 
birds, trees, and flowers, with their varied attractions, drew out the observ- 
ing and reflective organs of his mind in pleasurable exercise, and in perfect 
harmony with the delightful muscular action in the open air, for which his 
whole physical system was calling so piteously. Thus nature taught, and 
thus nature acted, as physician for body and mind. It is true, he has not 
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wholly outgrown his physical fone, but his feverish mental excitement 
has even place to a natural and healthy progress in practical knowl 
“ We hope this sketch, wiil be the means of saving many lives.”* 


* The Editor hopes soon to be able to give his readers an account of 
his Phrenological and physiological organization, and from what he knows 
of the station of his parents, he has good reason for supposing that this case 
will also furnish an excellent fact on hereditary descent—Ed. Jour. 





ARTICLE III. 


THE PHYSIOLOGY, PHRENO’ GY, AND NATURAL HISTORY OF THE ORANG 
OUTANG, OR CHIMPANZE, ILLUSTRATED BY ENGRAVINGS, 


"(Continued from p. 72.) 


Tar preceding article on this subject, was devoted mainly to the phreno- 
begical developments of this animal, without allowimg sufficient space in 
which to speak of the habits and natural history of the tribe; to which 
therefore, we now proceed ; after having first inserted the accompanying 
engravings. 











ociHe {44 


No.1. Top View of the Scall of the 
Orang Outang. 


No.2. Side View of the Scull of the Baboon. 


The sides of cut No. 1, represent the width of the head at the ears, or at 
Destructiveness, and corresponds with observations in the preceding article, 
of the great development of the propensities. The upper portion of the cut, 
(that towards the top of the page,) represents the back part of the scull, par- 
ticularly Parental Love (2) and Friendship,(3) whilst that part towards the 
bottom of the page, represents the perceptive organs. 

To recount the particular developments indicated by them, is not neces- 
sary here, they having been given in Art. I., No. 3, farther than to add, 

















, 
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that those of the baboon are strongly analogous to those there given, ex» 
cept that they are on a smaller and lower scale. 





Nos. 24. Monkey. No. 32. Monkey. No. 33, Ichneamon. 


To show the gradation which obtains touching the cerebral develop- 
ments of animals, we insert the accompanying cuts of a highly intellectual 
monkey, in which Individuality and Eventuality, (see 24 and 32,) are very 
fully developed ; but Causality is wanting. The animal organs, in general, 
are amply developed. The forehead is still more retreating in the accom- 
panying cut of the Ichneumon, and the animal organs, relatively, still larg- 
er. But, as we shall handle this subject of gradation in organization and 
character as obtaining throughout the animal kingdom hereafter, it is dis- 
missed for the present. 


Touching Madame Fanny, the specimen more particularly under consi 
deration, it remains yet to observe, that she is four years old, and evinces a 
remarkable degree of progression in learning those things taught her; 
learning to say or do some new thing almost daily. She has also improv- 
ed physically since the other article on this subject was penned, having 
grown large and fleshy very rapidly, so as now to be probably the largest 
specimen, and decidedly the finest, of her race, ever exhibited in America, 
and particularly more docile and harmless. We say with emphasis to our 
readers, go and see this animal while you can, not out of motives of mere 
idle curiosity, but of scientifie inquiry, and to learn the striking coincidence 
between organization and mentality. But, to continue our quotations from 
Goldsmith :— 


“ From a picture so like that of the human species, we are naturally led 
to expect a corresponding mind ; and it is certain, that such of these ani- 
mals as have been shown in Europe, have discovered a degree of imitation 
(Imitation large) beyond what any quadruped can arrive at. 

“ That of Tyson was a gentle, fond, harmless creature. In its passage 
to England, those that it knew on ship-board, it would embrace with the 
greatest tenderness, open their bosoms, and ciasping its hands about them. 
(Adhesiveness large.) Monkeys of a lower species it held in utter aversion ; 
it would always avoid the place where they were kept in the same vessel, 
and seemed to consider itself as a creature of higher extraction. (Self-es- 
teem large.) After it was taken, and a little used to wear clothes, it grew 
very fond of them ; a part it would put on without any help, and the rest 


it would carry in its hands to some of the company, for their assistance. 
(Approbativeness large.) It would lie in bed, place its head on a piliow, 
a pull the clothes upwards, as a man would do. 
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“That which was seen by Edwards, and described ip Retenethonet 
even a superior degree of ity. It walked, like all prtriphy y 4 
legs, even though it carried ens. Its air was melancholy, and its de- 
portment grave. (Mirthfulness small, and all its organs depressed by cap- 
tivity.) Unlike the baboon or monkey whose motions are violent and ap- 
petites capricious, who are fond of mischief, and obedient only from fear, 
this animal was slow in its motions, and a look was sufficient to keep it in 
awe, I have seen it, says Mr. Buffon, give its hand to show the company 
to the door. | have seen it sit at table, unfold its napkin, wipe its lips, 
make use of the spoon and the fork to carry the victuals to its mouth, pour 
out its drink into a glass, touch glasses when invited, take a cup and saucer 
and lay them on the table, put in sugar, pour out its tea, leave it to cool be- 
fore drinking, and all this without any other instigation than the signs or 
command of its master, and often of its own accord. (Imitation large.) It 
was gentle and inoffensive ; it even approached strangers with respect, and 
came rather to receive caresses than to offer injuries. It was particular! 
fond of sugared comfits, which every body was ready to give it; and, as it 
had a defluxion upon the breast, so much sugar contributed to increase the 
disorder, and shorten its life. It continued at Paris but one summer, and 
died at London. It ate indiscriminately of all things, but it preferred 
and ripe fruits to all other aliments. It would drink wine, but in smaii 
quantities, and gladly left it for milk, tea, or any other sweet liquor.* 

“ Such these animals appeared when brought into Europe. However, 
many of their extraordinary habits were probably the result of education, 
and we are not told how long the instructions they received for this pur- 

were continued. But we learn from another account, that they take 

t a very short time to come to a degree of imitative perfection. Mr. L. 
Brosse bought two young ones, that were but a year old, from a negro, and 
these at that early age discovered an astonishing power of imitation. . . . 
ate When carried on ship board, they had signs for the cabin boys ex- 
pressive of their wants ; and whenever these neglected attending upon them 
2s they desired, they instantly flew into a passion, seized them by the arm, 
-bit them and 15 * them down. The male was sea-sick, and required at- 
tendance like a human creature ; he was even twice bled in the arm, and 
every time afterwards, when he found himself out of order, he showed his 
arm, as desirous of being relieved by bleeding.f 


* Behold in this important fact a correct dietetic principle, applica- 
ble alike to man, only ina still higher degree. Frurr is probably the very 
best sustainer of animal life to be found. See what fondness for it all 
children and youth evince, In proportion as animals are elevated in the 
scale of intellect, is their love of fruit. Human appetite, unperverted, 
would relish it even more than it does. But, a fruit and flesh diet do not 
harmonize well together. ‘For wines, also, it had little relish, and this 
should be still more the case with man, But our design here is mainly to 
call the reader’s attention to this point. Its application will be much more 
extended hereafter —Ed. Jour. 

t+ Madam Fanny has given several good tests of her endurance of 
physical suffering. A fester occurred under one of her finger nails, so 
that it was thought advisable to extract it. She bore the pain consequent 
thereon with great fortitude, and, on another similar occasion, made signs 
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ts rd relates, that in the province Sierra Leone, in Africa, there are 
a kind of apes called Baris, which are strong and muscular, and which, if 
properly instructed when young, serve as very useful domestics. They 
usually walk upright; they pound at a mortar; they go to the river to 
fetch water—this they carry back in a little pitcher on their heads; but if 
care be not taken to receive the pitcher on their return, they let it fall to the 
ground, and then seeing it broken they begin to lament and cry for their 

Le Compte’s account is much to the same purpose, of an ape which 
he saw in the Straits of Molucca. ‘It walked upon its two hind feet, which 
it bent a little, like a dog that has been taught to dance. It made use of its 
hands and arms, as we do. Its visage was not much more disagreeable 
than that of a Hottentot; but the body was all over covered with a woolly 
hair of different colors. As to the rest, it cried like a child; all its out- 
ward actions were so much like the human, and the passions so lively and 
significant, that dumb men could scarcely better express their conceptions 
and desires. It had also that expression of passion or joy which we often 
see in children, stamping with their feet, and striking them against the 

und, to show its spite, or when refused any thing it charmed 2 longed 
for. Although these animals (continues he) are very big, for that I saw 
was four feet high, their nimbleness is incredible. it is a pleasure inex- 
pressible to see them run up the tackling of a ship, where they sometimes 
lay as if they had a knack of vaulting peculiar to themselves, or as if they 
fad. been paid like our rope dancers to divert the company. Sometimes 
suspended by one arm, they poise themselves, and then turn all of a sudden 
round about a rope, and with as much quickness as a wheel or a sling put in 
motion: Sometimes, holding the rope ere | with their long fingers, 
and, letting their whole bodies fall into the air, they run full speed from 
one end to the other, and come back again with the same swiftness. There 
is no posture but they imitate, nor motion but they oe bending them- 
selves like a bow, rolling like a bowl, hanging by the hands, feet, and teeth, 
uccording to the different fancies with which their capricious imaginations 
supply them. But what is still more amazing than all, is their agility to 
fling themselves from one rope to another, though at thirty, forty, and fifty 
feet distance.’* 

“ Such are the habitudes and the power of the smaller class of these extra- 
ordinary creatures; but we are presented with a very different picture in 
those of larger stature and more muscular form. The little animals we 
have been Faniiineg, which are seldom found above four feet high, seem 


to have another one also extracted, and which she also bore with heroic 
fortitude. 

* Behold in what these animals are in point of physical strength, what 
man is capable of being and becoming! The ideas entertained by the 
Editor, of the amount of muscular capability of which mankind is suscep- 
tible, would by most be deemed chimerical, but they are confirmed by an 
abundance of facts which render them certain. Man has little idea of his 
capabilities. 

The Editor cannot well avoid recommending climbing. The ezercise 
thereby afforded is most excellent. And in gathering nuts, fruit, &c., it iz 
certainly useful. All children are fond of it. It is natural for man, it i 
weeful, and properly practiced, it need never prove injurious. 
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to partake of the nature of dwarfs among the human spccies, bein tle, 
assiduous, and playful, rather fitted to ne than to terrify. But the gi- 
gantic races of the Orang Outang, seen and described by travellers, are 
truly formidable ; and, in the glpomy forests where they are only found, 
seemed to hold undisputed dominion. Many of these are as tall or taller 
than a man; active, strong, and intrepid ; cunning, lascivious, and cruel. 
(Secretiveness, Amativeness, and Destructiveness.) This redoubtable rival 
of mankind, is found in many parts of Africa, in the East Indies, Mada- 
gascar, and in Borneo. In the last of these places, the people of quality 
course him as others do the stag; and this sort of hunting is one of the fa- 
vorite amusements of the king himself. This creature is extremely swift 
of foot, endowed with extraordinary strength, and runs with roliatins 
celerity. His skin is all hairy, his eyes sunk in his head, his counte- 
nance stern, his face tanned, and all his lineaments, though exactly human, 
harsh and blackened by the sun. In Africa, this creature is even still more 
formidable. Battel calls him the pongo, and assures us that in all his pro- 
portions he resembles a man, except that he is much larger, even to a gi- 
tic state. His face resembles that of a man, the a deep sunk in the 
ead, (Language deficient, and perceptives full,) the hair on each side ex- 
tremely long, the visage naked and without hair, as also the ears and 
hands. The body is lightly covered, and scarcely differing from that of a 
man, except that there are no calves to the legs. Still, however, the ani- 
mal is seen to walk upon his hinder legs, and in an erect posture... He 
sleeps under the trees, and builds himself a hut, which serves to protect him 
against the sun and the rains of the tropical climates, of which he is a na- 
tive. (Constructiveness.) He lives only upon fruits, and is no way carni- 
vorous. [He cannot speak, although furnished with greater instinct than 
any other animal of the brute creation. When the negroes make a fire in 
the woods, this animal comes near and warms himself by the blaze. How- 
ever, he has not skill enough to keep the flame alive by feeding it with 
fuel. They go together in companies, (Adhesiveness,) and if they happen 
to meet one of the human species remote from succor, they show him no 
mercy. They even attack the elephant, which they beat with their clubs, 
and oblige to leave that part of the forest which they claim as their own. 
It is impossible to take any of these dreadful creatures alive, for they are 
so strong that ten men would not be a match for but one of them. None of 
this kind, therefore, are taken, except when very young, and these but 
rarely, when the female happens to leave them behind ; for, in general, 
they keep clung to the breast, and adhere with both legs and arms. From 
the same pws we learn, that when one of these animals dies, the rest 
cover the body with a quantity of leaves and branches. They sometimes 
show mercy to the human kind. A negro boy, who was taken by one of 
these and carried into the woods, continued there a whole year, without re- 
ceiving any injury. From another traveller we learn, that these animals 
often — to surprise the female negroes, as they go into the woods, and 
frequently keep them against their wills for the pleasure of their company, 
feeding them very plentifully all the time. He assures us, that he knew a 
woman of Lonango, that had lived among these animals for three years. 
They grow from six to seven feet high, and are of unequalled strength. 
They build sheds, and make use of clubs for their defence. Their faces 
are broad, their noses flat, their ears without a tip, their skins are more 
bright than that of a mulatto, and they are covered on many parts of the 
y with long and tawny colored hair. Their belly is large, their heels 
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flat, and yet rising behind. They sometimes walk upright, and sometimes 
upon all fours, when they are fantastically disposed. 

“ From this description of the Orang Outang, we perceive at what a dis- 
tance the first animal in the brute creation, is placed from the very lowest 
of the human species. Even in countries peopled with savages, this crea- 
ture is considered as a beast; and in those very places where we might 
suppose the smallest difference between them and mankind, the mhabitants 
hold it in the greatest contempt and detestation In Borneo, where this 
animal has been said to come to its greatest perfection, the natives hunt it in 
the same manner as they pursue the elephant or lion, while its resemblance 
to the human form procures it neither pity nor protection. The gradations 
of nature in the other parts of nature are minute and insensible ; im the pas- 
sage from quadrupeds to fishes, we can scarcely tell where the quadruped 
ends, and the fish begins ; in the descent from beasts to insects we hardly 
know how to distinguish the steps of progression ; but in the ascent from 
brutes to man, the line is strongly drawn, well marked, and unpassable. 

Another specimen, a female, was brought in 1818, from the banks of 
Gaboon. Dr. Traill, who dissected it, states from the information of Capt. 
Payne, in whose vessel the animal had been brought to Liverpool, that 
when first taken on board it shook hands with some of the sailors. but re- 
fused its hand, with marks of anger to others, without any apparent cause. 
It speedily, however, became familiar with the crew, except one boy, to 
whom it was never reconciled. When the seamen’s mess was brought on 
deek, it was a constant attendant ; would go round and embrace each per- 
son, while it uttered loud yells, and then seat itself among them to share 
the repast. When angry, it sometimes made a barking noise, like a dog; 
at other times it would cry like a pettish child, and scratch itself with great 
vehemence. It expressed satisfaction, especially on receiving sweet-meats, 
by a sound like hun in a grave tone ; but it seemed to have little varie- 
ty in its voice. In warm latitudes it was active and cheerful, but became 
languid as it receded from the torrid zone, and on approaching the English 
shore it showed a desire to have a warm covering, and would roll itself 
carefully in a blanket when it retired to rest. It generally walked on all 
fours, and it was particuiariy remarked, that it never placed the palm of 
the hands of its fore extremities to the ground, but closing its fists, rested on 
the nuckles; a circumstance also noticed by Dr. Tyson, in one that was 
imported in 1698, ‘This animal did not seem fond of the erect posture, 
which it rarely affected, though it could run nimbly on two feet for a short 
distance. In this case it appeared to aid the motions of its legs by grasping 
the thighs with its hands. It has great strength in the four fingers of its 
superior extremity, for it would often swing by them on a rope upwards of. 
an hour without intermission. It ate readily every sort of vegetable food, 
but at first did not appear to relish flesh, though it seemed to take pleasure 
in sucking the leg-bone of a fowl. At that time, it did not relish wine, but 
afterwards seemed to like it, though it never could endure ardent spirits. 
It once stole a bottle of wine, which it uncorked with its teeth, and began 
to drink. It showed a predilection for coffee, and was immoderately fcnd 
of sweet articles of food. It learned to feed itself with a spoon, to drink out 
of a glass, and showed a general disposition to imitate the actions of men. 
It was attracted by bright metals, seemed to take pride in clothing, and of- 
ten put a cocked bat on its head. It was dirty in its habits, and never was 
known to wash itself. It was afraid of fire arms, and on the whole ap- 
peared a timid animal.”"—Memoirs of the Wernerian Nat. Hist. Society. 
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“In Martin’s Introduction to Natural History, we find the following in- 
teresting account of one which arrived in England in September, 1835, 
and was in possession of the London Zoological Society till September, 
1836, when it died. On entering the room in which the animal was kept, 
the first thing that struck attention of visitors, was its = appearance, and 
its resemblance to an old, bent, diminutive negro. This appearance of 
age was much increased by a spare beard of short white hairs, which was 

read over the muzzle, and by the deep wrinkles which furrowed the 
cheeks. It was not until being informed of its age, which, as proved by 
its dentition, was, in all probability, about two years and a half, that a per- 
son ignorant of natural history would have considered this specimen in the 
light of an infant; its actions, however, were those of a child capable of 
ranning about and amusing itself; lively and playful, yet neither mischiev- 
ous or petulant. It was alive to every thing which took place about it, and 
- examined every object within its reach, with an air so considerate and 
thoughtful as to create a smile on the face of the gravest spectator. Jn its 
cage, or den, te which it was occasionally restricted, was a swing, u 
which it delighted to exercise, throwing itself into a variety of attitudes, 
which at once bespoke its security and its fitness for the waving branches 
of the forest. Sometimes it would stand in the swing, grasping the rope 
by its hind feet, and holding on by one hand; then it would swing, sus- 
pended by one foot, or hand, or throw itself over the rope in an easy frolic- 
some summerset. When tired of this play, it wouid roll about the floor, 
or climb the bars, or run hobbling about, which it did very quickly, gene- 
rally assisting itself by resting the knuckles of the two first fingers of the 
hands on the ground, to do which it stooped its shoulders a little forward ; 
it could however, and did frequently walk upright, (the limbs being some- 
what bowed and straddling.) and iedagendently of the assistance of the 
arms, except as balances. Its pace was a sort of waddle, and not perform- 
ed, as in MAN, by a series of steps, in which the ankle-joint is brought into 
play at each successive step, the heel being elevated, and the body rest- 
mg on the toes; on the contrary, the foot was raised at once, in a tho- 
roughly plantigrade manner, as in stamping; an action which it often 
exhibited ; first with one foot for sometime, then with the other ; some- 
times with both, in alternate strokes; at other times with only one. Mr. 
Broderip says: He leaped upon the top of the cage in which were some 
Marmozets, and when there, continued jumping rend, evidently with 
a mischievous intention to astonish the inmates, who huddled together in 
consternation. The author of this work has often seen him jump in the 
same manner as a child—an action indicative of a firmness of limb ade- 
quate at jeast for a semi-erect attitude and terrestrial progression. It was 
curious to observe how firmly he grasped with his hind feet, which were 
broad and strong, and how easily, while thus resting on the back of a 
chair, or on a perch, he could throw himself completely backward, and 
raise himself again into his previous position, a feag indicating great bodily 
power. This, indeed, the animal evidently possttsed, for its frame was 
thic«-set and broad, but the abdomen was protuberant. With its keepers 
it was on the most familiar terms, and would play with them like a child, 
now running round them, now dodging them, now climbing up and throw- 
ing its arms around their necks.” 
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ARTICLE IV. 


THE PHRENOLOGICAL DEVELOPMENTS AND CHARACTER OF DR SAMUEL THOMF 
SON, AUTHOR OF THE THOMPSONIAN SYSTEM OF MEDICAL PRACTICE. 


Tue Phrenological developments and character of Dr. Samuel Thomp- 
son, were promised in Vol. VI.; but, contrary to expectation, the whole 
of the last six numbers were required to complete the work on “ Religion.”” 
The following is, therefore, transferred from “The Phrenological Alma- 
nac for 1845,” to the pages of the Journal, partly because it represents the 
true cerebral organization of a conspicuous personage who was generally 
known, and partly in falfilment of the promise already specified. 
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It is due to science, and to the public, that we should give some account 
of the phrenological yo of so conspicuous a public man as was 
Dr. Samuel Thompson. Now that he is dead—now that those party aspe- 
rities are partially subsided which existed when he lived—it is desirable to 
put on record the true phrenological character of this renowned man. And 
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the more so, because these developments will not budge one hair’s breadth 
to the favorable estimation of friends, or the violent hostilities of enemies. 

His character I shall not attempt to give; but simply his organization. 
What he was, and what he was not, is left for others to say. The deve- 
lopments alone concern us. 

In preparing this article, reference can be had only to the accompanying 
cut, copied from a tolerably correct likeness prefixed to his works, and the 
recollections of a personal examination made in 1838 or ’9, in Philadel- 
phia.* In smaller matters, therefore, 1 may err. A bust would be of 
great value ; but, unfortunately, it was never obtained. 

But, to his organization. His head was about average in point of size ; 
{ think, 213. (It might have been larger or smaller by a quarter of an 
inch.) In person, he was rather large; at least, of full size, full chested, 
and rather stouc built; weighing about 150 pounds. His organizatio 
indicated great compactness, density, and vigor, as well as capacity to cr 

dure and accomplish. His hair was rather thin, and his organization n 
as fine as it was powerful. Hence, while he would secure friends, and 
make impressions, he would yet sometimes offend a refined taste. His 
three largest organs were Firmness, Approbativeness, and Causality. To 
say that he was obstinate, even to mulishness, is strictly correct. ‘This or- 
gan was supported by large Combativeness. His organs say, that he court- 
ed opposition His anger, ewing to the same cause, was powerful and 
quick, and his hatred cordial and powerful. He had all the organs that | 
contributed to give force of character. Difficulties only stimulated him. 
Nothing daunted him. He looked upon nothing as too great to be accom- 
ogee This was a remarkable element of his character, judging from 

is head. Severity. it also indicated. 
All the social organs were large ; Amativeness particularly so. This, 


jeombined with the last point, would render him beloved or hated in the yr 





extreme ;~ because his likes and dislikes partook of the same character—a 
two-edged sword, that cut one way or the other. Appetite was strong. So 
were the organs of making money. Secretiveness, according to the best 
of my recollection, was small; so much so as to render him blunt; and 
Ideality being deficient, rather uncouth—not qualified, and too sweepin 
and positive. Cautiousness was not extreme. Self-esteem was smal 
This would seem to conflict with the general impression entertained of his 
character in this respect. I recollect that it was small, and that I was sur- 
prised at finding it so. But, his Approbativeness was enormous. This, 
next to Firmness, was his ruling faculty. He did love to be praised ex- 
ceedingly. On this point, he was weak, (I speak of the organs, and not 
of his actual character, when I say what he was, and what not.) He was 
very vain, and praised himself and his system beyond account. 

do not remember certainly about the size of Conscientiousness ; but m 
smpression is pretty distinct that he had it large. If so, it worked wit 
Approbativeness, to give him regard for his moral character, and, with 
Combativeness, to make him defend the right. At all events, he had no 


* If this should meet the eye of the one who has the chart made out at that time, 
by O. S. Fowler, and will forward it to 131 Nassau Street, N. Y., he will do a favor 
to those who desire a more correct phenological examination of him. With that, I 
could give his character minutely and accurately. If its possessor wishes to retain 
it, it will be copied and sent back. We want it in order to multiply. 
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donation: loved and spoke the é¢ruth, and was not naturally cunning, or 
double faced 


Veneration and Marvellousness were both small—too small to exert any 

eptible influence in his character. He was sceptical and radical, and 

fad no regard for the old or sacred. Nor was he particularly religious. 
Any thing else sooner. 

enovelence stood out conspicuously, indicating that he had the good of 
his fellow-men at heart. He would make men happier and better. Me 
chanical ingenuity was good. Imitation was small, but Causality, as is 
seen in the above cut, was large. Hence, he would strike out a new track 
of his own—would follow no pattern ; would exhibit an original, inventive 

nius. 
orThe general cast, tone, and tenor of his genius, was that of a plain, prac- 
tical, common sense man. He saw things in a correct light. He exhi- 

/bited great judgment, and power of creating, as well as of adapting ways 

‘land means to ends. Still, his talents were of the sound, deep, reasoning 
cast, rather than of the brilliant, showy, or glaring. He resembled a fire 
made of hard wood, or of hard coal, but not that made of shavings or pine 
wood. His discriminating faculties were also great: his power of analysis, 
discernment, geueralization, &c., was great, and constituted a leading ele- 
ment of his talents. 

He had a very uneven head, which indicated an uneven, strongly mark- 
ed, peculiar, striking, original, eccentric character, and one that would 
make some noise in the world. He could not live in a corner, or die un- 
known. 

Conclusion: A head thus organized, would be given to excesses in some 
quarters and deficiencies in others. Many of the former would result from 
mere impulses that did not enter into the constituent elements of his charac- 
ter. More blame, therefore, would be laid on ‘him than really belonged 
to him, and less allowances made than were proper and due. He could 
not labor in vain, but would effect some great work, in whatever direction 
he expended his powers. He would be likely to live to a good age, for 
his constitution was powerful, and be able to go through with what would 
kill most men.* (Extraordinary vigor and elasticity are always imparted 
by this temperament, and more of the powerful than of the attractive, or the 
smooth and pretty. 

In the preceding description, we leave his real character to speak for 
itself. That it will now soon do. And it is quite possible, that if both 
friend and foe, should take his phrenological developments, as the basis of 
their judgment of him, they would — form a much more correct, 
and much less dissimilar, opinion of the real merits and demerits of this 
certainly most remarkable man, than they now do.—Phren. Al. for 1845. 


* It is said of him, that though apparently in good health, and without any thing 
| to justify the opinion, yet, that he long entertained the impression, that he should not 


| live to be 75 years old. He did not, but dropped off suddenly, not long before the ill- 
\fated period. 
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MISCELLANY. 





An Article, prepared for this Number, on the Philosophy of Muscular 
Motion, or its instrumentality, was sent by mail from Patterson to New-York 
city, and miscarried, much to the Editor’s regret, for he may not be able 
to re-write it a second time equally well. The post-office ought to be 
obliged to deliver what they receive, or become responsible for all damages. 





A Course of Fourteen Lectures on Phrenology, Physiology, and Phy- 
siognomy, will be commenced by the Editor at Washington Hall, awiel 
N. J., on Tuesday evening, April 1, and be continued every Tuesday and 
Wednesday evening till completed. 


The Lectures at Clinton Hall, will be continued till the first of May. 
Subjects for April, Hereditary Descent, and Religion; two Lectures to 
each ; probably the four most valuable Lectures of the course. 





An Advanced Class, for learning how to apply Phrenology to the exam- 
ination of heads, will be formed at 34 Vesey-street—the Editor’s present 
residence—early in April, to consist of eight Lectures. Terms, two dol- 
lars for males, and one dollar for females. The new organs, combina- 
tions of organs, &c., will be the subjects presented. 





Phrenology in Patterson—An unusually successful course of ten lec- 
tures on Phrenology has just closed in Patterson, N. J.,a manufacturin 
town of some eleven thousand inhabitants ; the average attendance nes 
ing five hundred. It contains many old countrymen, who generally, par- 
ticularly those from the land of Combe, take a deep and scientific interest 
in this science. One probable reason is this: they are trained to think, 
and this science commends itself to such in a pre-eminent degree. 





E. Dayton is mistaken, in his of Feb. 15, in supposing that, in penning 
the Dec. No of Vol. VL, the Editor “ trwckled” to the religions that are, 
or to any thing. Considered philosophically merely, the doctrines of Jesus 
Christ merit all there said in their favor. If Vol. VI. bad allowed room 
sufficient for a full discussion of these subjects, he might have changed his 
mind in regard to this number, as he did in regard to the second number 
of Religion, by reading subsequent ones. At all events, be more specific. 
Wholesale criticism or denunciation is not the thing. If he will show 
wherein the views therein presented are erroneous, the columns of the 
Journal are at his service, provided he manifests the right spirit. No 
“apology” is necessary for his “ plainness of speech,” so that he but sus 
tains - strictures. Is he not also a sectarian, only that it is of the ultra 
school ? 





The English Phrenological Journal for Jan. 1845, has been received. 
As usual, it contains a good share of science, along with some speculation, 
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but without much that, in this country, would be consi-lered practical in- 
formation. Its first paper is entitled, “Illustrations of the Functions of the 
Organ of Size, by Mr. E. J. Hytche.” It is good, but contains little that 
is new, or particularly impressive. Its second paper an “Outline of a 
Lecture, delivered by Gordon Thompson, is excellent, and may perhaps be 
deemed worthy of a transfer to our pages. Its princinal value consists in 
its tracing the connexion existing between organization and mentality, with 
more particular reference to the various periods of life, with educational in- 
ferences. Article third, discusses Phreno-Mesmeric Marifestations, but 
seriovsly detracts from its character and credit, by its referrmg to Collyer 
as the first discoverer of Phreno-Magnetism. It attempts—no great addi- 
tion to its credit either—to throw discredit on Phreno Magnetism. The 
next Article, is on the Organ and Function of Language. 

_ “ Cases and Facts” constitute its second department :—I. “Case of Vi- 


/sion-seeing, accompanied with headache and a sense of pressure in the re- - 


gion of the Perceptive Organs, and rendered more vivid by the application 
of the finger over those organs,” furnishes some very good Phreno-Mag- 
netic experiments, or something closely resembling them. It is good. 
II. “On the Character and Scull of Sir Thomas Brown,” is well done, 
and to the purpose. III. “Cases of imperfect perception of Colors,” is 
what it purports to be. IV: “The Cerebral Development of Dr. Justus 
| Leibig, with remarks by William Gregory,” is a superior paper, and may 
perhaps be laid before our readers. It gives a just view of Leibig’s cha- 
racter, and shows its coincidence with his organization. 
Its third department is, Review of Books, but the above must suffice, at 
least for the present. It contains less matter than our Journal per year, 
t costs from three to five times more. 





anh Love and Parentage—The first number of this work has already been 
sent to subscribers. The following, from its Preface and Introduction, 
may serve to convey some idea of its purport :-— 


“ Early impressions are indelible, are all powerful; and the earlier, 
the more so. Yet, how few carry this principle back to PARENTAGE, its 
first and most eventful application—to the influences, on progeny, of the 
several conditions of parents at the time the former receives its existence 
and original impress from the latter? And the object of this work is to 
show what parental conditions, physical and mental, will stamp the most 
favorable impress upon the organization, health, virtues, talents, &c., of 
offspring, and what will entail on them physical disease, mental maladies, 
and vicious inclinations—a subject affecting not their animal life and death 
merely, but also their moral and spiritual being, and therefore among 
the most important that can possibly engage humun attention. Hence, if 
this work should enable only a few parents even, to beget a healthy phys- 
ical, a highly moral, and powerfully intellectual, organization in their chii- 
dren, infinitude alone can measure the good that will result therefrom, not 
merely to these children themselves, but mainly to those thousands of 
generations of their descendants, who will reap rich harvests of happiness 
therefrom. ' 

“ A tributary object is, to show lovers, and the married, how to cement, 
perpetuate, or re-kindle, as occasion may require, those tender feelings of 
connubial love on which so much of both their own happiness, and the 
talents and virtues of their offspring, depend; thus covering the whole 
ground of man’s sexual relations.” 
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“ That its Parenrace determines whatever is original in the nature of 
every herb, tree, fruit, animal, and thing endowed with life—its form, 
texture, aptitudes, qualities, é&c., as well as whether it is to be strong or 
weak, sweet or sour, good or bad, &c., throughout all that is primitive in 
its nature, is a law of things, governing man as well as brute and herb. 
In and by that very act which gives existence to offspring, does it deter. 
mine all that is constitutional in them—whether they shall be human be- 
ings rather than other animals or things; their anatomical structure and 
physiological constitution; their original strength or feebleness of body 
and mind; their predispositions to virtue or hankerings after vice—all that 
goes to make up the sum total of their nature ; for, in begetting any part 
of our primitive constitution, it begets it all. The whole, or nothing, is the 
only correct philosophy, the only matter-of-fact ; every other doctrine be- 
ing too self-evidently absurd to require refutation. Education may modi- 
fy, but remodel what is constitutional, it never can; nor either create or 
eradicate any primary capability or quality of any animal or thing. Though, 


‘Just as the twig is bent, the tree’s inclined,’ 


yet the bramble cannot be bent so as to bear delicious peaches, nor cay a 
sycamore be bent into an apple tree. True, education is something, but 
parentage is every thing. The former only increases or diminishes, while 
the latter, ‘ DYEs IN THE woo ;’ and thereby exerts an almost infinitely 
more powerful influence on character than all other influences whatever, 
maternal before and after birth not excepted. This is the ‘ Adam’s fall,’ 
the ‘ original sin,’ to which is justly but blindly ascribed the most of that 
depravity in children over which parents mourn, most of the sinfulness 
and consequent suffering of mankind. It is the great sower of humanity. 
If it sow tares, humanity reaps depravity—reaps the whirlwind when it 
sows the wind, while its good seed bears fruit to the glory of God in the 
highest happiness of his creatures, here and hereafter ; for, parentage de- 
termines our characters in this life, and they affect our condition in that 
which is to come. Purentage alone can lay the axe of reform at the root 
of the tree of all sin, and replant again those trees of Eden which shall 
bring forth fruit for the salvation of the world! Nor can that corrupt and 
bitter stream of human depravity and woe now bearing on its dark waters 
the imperfections, the sinfulness, or the miseries of most mankind, be pu- 
rified and sweetened, except at its fowntain head. There, it may be— 
will be, if at all. Morality may weep in anguish; Christianity may 
pray ; and philanthropy may labor, but comparatively in vain, until par- 
entage takes up the work of human reform and perfection. 

“Tis law is: ‘ Each after its kind’ Like parents, like children. ‘In 
their own image beget’ they them. In what other can they? Nor do 
any but parental influences enter into the formation of their constitutional 
character. ‘How can a corrupt tree bring forth good fruit?’ How can 
animal propensity in parents generate other than depraved children? Or 
can moral purity beget other than beings as holy by nature as those at 
whose hands they received existence and constitution? And not only 
‘each after its kind,’ but ‘after its kind’ at the time the being or thing 
was generated. That is, as are parents, mentally and morally, when 
they stamp their ‘own image and likeness’ upon their progeny, so the 
constitution of that progeny.” 
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Communicated for the Journal. y " 

I have lately read your work, entitled, “ Hereditary Descent,’ and I 
feel it a duty I owe, not only to you, but to society in general, to bear my 
humble testimony to its worth and excellency. Perhaps you will oblige 

) me by inserting the following narration of a fact bearing upon that impor- 
tant subject, and clearly illustrating some of the principles laid down in 
your work. 

About nine years ago, I knew a lady and gentleman who had both been 
engaged for a long period in tuition, and different literary pursuits. At the 

. time they married, both of them bore the marks or consequences of violating 

‘those unchangeable laws by which our physical organization is regulated. 
They were nervous, irritable, and frequently suffering from those fashiona- 
ble complaints which are produced by the present customs and modes of 
living among genteel society. The first year of their married life 
away without the prospect of any family—but at this crisis, the attention 
of the husband was directed to the phrenology of human nature, and of 
the baneful effects of alcoholic drinks upon the system. He became a total 
abstainer from such beverages, and followed other similar rules, as taught 
by you, and soon had the pleasure of finding~his health materially im- 
proved. Shortly after, his wife followed his example, with the same salu- 
tary result, and they are now the father and mother of a fine healthy fam- 
ily, consisting of three sons and two daughters. The following circum- 
“stance connected with it is especially worthy of the thoughtful attention of 
females. When the first child was born, the mother, biassed by the kind 
advice of her matronly friends and the physician, not only thought that 
wine and porter were absolutely necessary to enable her to nurse her babe, 
but that an increased supply was required for this new demand: the error 
of this proceeding was partially seen in seven or eight months, and the 
mother, contrary to her inclination, was obliged to wean her son. But the 
consummate folly of it was entirely detected, when she was called upon a 
second time to nourish her offspring, and to find that she could do so, with 
more ease and comfort to herself, and with greater benefit to her child, by 
adopting a course the very reverse of the former. She was cheerful, her 
health good, and both mother and daughter blessed with the inestimable 
reward of being guided by nature and common sense in these matters, in- 
stead of following the fashionable prejudices and customs of ignorance. 

This is a very interesting family, and much that is pleasing and instruct- 
ive might be said about them, but suffice it to state that the parents and all 
the children-abstain from alcoholic drinks, use plain and good food, and 
consequently enjoy excellent health, an even me agreeable state of mind, 
and, in all probability, will escape many of those ills which flesh is said to 
be heir to. 





Report of the Bloomingdale Lunatic Asylum —This report pleases us 
very much, particularly its assiduous employment of the principle of diver 
sion as a remedial agent. We had marked, for insertion in this number, 
two or three quotations, on account both of their intrinsic value, and also 


| as giving an account of the method employed, but inadvertantly our space 
is fil 


led without it. We shall present them hereafter. Meanwhile, we 
cordially commend this institution to those whose friends may stand in 
need of the aid it is designed to afford. 
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A Blind Man Cured by Magnetism.—aA correspondent of the Montpe- | 
lier (Wt) Repository and Watchman, says:—“On the first of June last, | 
Mr. Joseph tia, of Barre, Vt., requested me to undertake the cure of his | 
son John, a lad of 13 years, as all means which they had employed had | 
failed, and the physicians advised him to send his son to the eye infirma- | 
ry as the last resort. He had the erysipelas 18 months since, which im- 
paired his health generally, and especially the nerves of his eyes, so much 
that he could not bear a single ray of light, and the last six months had Cpe 
been kept in a dark room, suffering severe pain, and continually growing 

worse. I magnetized (or pathetized) him twice a day, and at the end of 
two weeks, he was able to bear the light in a cloudy day, and could see 
the distant hills. The expression of joy which lit up his countenance, 
may be better imagined than described. I magnetized him occasionally 
for six weeks longer, when he was able to ride or walk about town. Then 
{ instructed his brother how to treat him, who took him home and magnet- 
ized him several times. I called to see him on the 30th of October, and 
found him at work on his father’s farm, suffering no inconvenience from 
his eyes, except wearing glasses a part of the time to favor them. 


es 





Habits of Howard, the Philanthropist —The habits of all distinguished 
men, have always deeply interested the Editor. On these habits depend, 
more than is generally supposed, both the degree and the character of their 
alents. Hence the interest connected with a knowledge of them. Listen- 
ers to the Editor’s Lectures for a year past, and readers of “ Education and 
Self-[mprovement,” will recognize the same doctrines recommended which, 

im regard to wet, rain, umbrellas, &c., he carried out in practice, and doubt- 
less with great benefit. Wet will not hurt any one whose circulation is a3 
vigorous as it might be, and should be. So far therefrom, it will be found 
most refreshing. Mark, delicate teader! what he says about the enervat- 
ing influences of luxuries; and go and “ season” yourself as he seasoned 
himself. And, over tender parent! be careful how you season your chil- 
dren to those enervating habits which will certainly, and necessarily, en- 
feeble them, both mentally and physically, for life. And ye, who would 

be or do any thing in the world, or have your children become conspicu- 
ous, observe the remark made by him, that—* Such a thing as obstruction, 
was out of the question "—[Ed, Am. Phren. Jour. 


“ Howard was a singular being in many of the common habits of life } | ‘ 
ke bathed daily in cold water ; and both on rising and going to bed swath- ¢e 
ed himself in coarse towels, wet with the coldest water ; in that state he re- 
mained half an hour or more, and then threw them off, freshened and in- 
vigorated, as he said, beyond measure. He never put on a great coat =| 








the coldest countries ; nor was ever a minute under or over the time of an| , ® 
appointment for 26 years. He never continued at a place, or with a person sho S 
a single day beyond the period prefixed for going, in his life; he had not,' \ ~ 
for the last 10 years of his existence, ate any fish flesh, or fowl; nor si| 
down to his simple fare of tea, milk, and rusks, all that time. His journe 
were continued from prison to prison; from one group of wretched beings 
to another, night and day; and when he could not go in a carriage he 
would walk. Such a thing as an obstruction was out of the question. \ 

“Some days after his first return from an attempt to mitigate the plague \ 
at Constantinople, he favored me with a morning visit to London. The | 
weather was so very terrific, that | had forgot his inveterate exactness, and, 
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yielded up the hope of expecting him. Twelve at noon was the hour; 
exactly as the clock struck, he entered the room ; the wet—for it rained in 
.orrents—dripping from every part of his dress, like water from a 
landed from its washing. He would not have attended to his situation, 
ving sat himself with the utmost composure, and begun conversation, 
had I not made an offer of dry clothes. ‘ Yes,’ said he, smiling, ‘I had my 
fears, as I knocked at your door, that we should go over the old business 
of apprehension about a little rain water, which, though it does not run off 
my back as it does from that of a duck, does me as little injury, and after a 
long drought, is scarcely less refreshing. The coat that I have on has been 
as often wetted through as any duck’s in the world, and indeed gets no 
other cleaning. I assure you, a good soaking shower is the best brush for 
broadcloth. You, like the rest of my friends, throw away your pity upon 
my supposed hardships with just as much reason as you commiserate the 
common beggars, who being familiar with storms, necessity, and naked- 
ness, are a thousand times (so forcible is habit) less to be compassioned 
than the sons and daughters of ease and luxury, who, accustomed to all the 
enfeebling refinements of feathers by night and fires by day, are taught to 
shiver at a breeze. All this is the work of art, my good friend ; nature is 
intrepid, hardy, and adventurous ; but it is a = to spoil her with in- 
dulgences from the moment we come into the world. A soft dress and 
soft cradle begin our education in luxury, and we do not grow more manly 
the more we are gratified ; on the contrary, our feet must be wrapt in wool 
or silk; we must tread upon carpets, breathe as it were in fire, and fear 
the least change in the weather.’ ‘ You smile, said Mr. Howard, after a 
pause, ‘but I am a living instance of the truths [ insiston. A more puny 
youngster than myself, was never seen. If I wet my feet, I was sure to 
take cold. I could not put on my shirt without its being aired. To be 
serious, I am convinced that what emascylates the body debilitates the mind, 
and renders both unfit for those exercises which are of such use to us social 
beings. I therefore entered upon a reform of my constitution, and have 
succeeded in such a degree that [ have neither had a cough, cold, the va- 
rs, nor any more alarming disorder, since I surmounted the seasoning. 
ormerly, mulled wines and spiri's, and great fires, were to comfort me, 
and to keep out the cold, as it is called; the perils of the day were to be 
baffled by something taken hot on going to bed ; and, before I pursued my 
journey the next morning, a dram was to be swallowed to fortify the sto- 
mach!’ ‘Believe me, said Mr. Howard, ‘ we are too apt to invert the re- 
medies which we ought to prescribe for ourselves. Thus we are forever 
giving hot things when we should administer cold. We bathe in hot in- 
stead of cold water ; we use a dry bandage when we should use a wet one, 
and we increase our food and clothing when we should, by degrees, dimi- 
nish both. 
“If we would trust more to Nature, and suffer her to apply her own re- 
edies to cure her own diseases, the formidable catalogue of maladies 
yould be reduced to one half, at least, of their present number.”—Pratt’s 
leanings. 





A grave schoolmaster once, during a heavy snowfall, uttered a prohibi- 
tion against “ rolling in the snow,” a sport the boys never thought of be- 
fore. The suggestion, however, was too powerful to be resisted, and the 
whole school soon realized the forbidden enjoyment. Such is the effect of 
laws too critical and meddlesome upon young spirits.—Ezchange paper. 
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Maternity, Mr. Editor—About two years ago, I visited a town in which 
resided a family, consisting of the man, his wife, and several children, two 
of whom (sons) were deaf and dumb, and of a remarkable phrenological 
organization. I was requested by a medical man, and other intelligent 

rsons, to examine the boys, and to report to them my opinion. And 
if I mistake not, it goes far to prove the important influence the habits and 
feelings of the mother, during gestation, have upon the formation of her off- 
spring. Upon examination, I could detect no deficiency or malformation 
of the organs of the senses referred to. Both the heads very much resem- | ‘ 
bled each other, and had the animal propensities largely developed, y 4 | ° 





cially the younger; clearly showing, in my opinion, what I suspected, | 
the snathel, dite the tiene she ™. and athe them, had hoon in the ha- | 
bit of intemperance—which was really the fact. And, further, it shows 
that the longer such habits are continued by the mother, the greater will 
be the evils inflicted upon her helpless offspring ; for the younger boy not | 
only possessed less intellect than his brother, but manifested greater sensual 
ial evil propensities, particularly Combativeness and Acquisitiveness. 
Soon after, in the same place, I was called upon to behold one of the most 
disgusting and heart-rending sights that could possibly meet the eyes of a 
sensible and benevolent man—and that caused by the ignorance and drun 
kenness of parents. A woman, who, by her vicious conduct, had drive 
her children from their home, and hurried her husband to his grave, wa 
pregnant, but still continued her intemperance, one morning was passing 
along the road when a partial idiot, to escape the brutality of some one who 
was beating him, rushed from the house, and frightened her. In due tim 
the child entered the world, resembling the idiot, and also suffering th 
consequences of her mother’s misconduct. At the time I saw her, she 
18 years of age, not larger than children ought to be at one fourth of th 
period, tied in a little chair—and deaf, dumb, and blind. This is the fruit 
of the wickedness of its parents, and of their deplorable ignorance of the 
momentous relation existing between them and their offspring. Go o 
then, thou friend of humanity, and may society soon be filled with a kno 
ledge of these awful truths. 
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The Law of Kindness—The following article, which appeared in the 
New-York Tribune a few days ago, is so well calculated to exemplify the 
practical good effects of this law when brought into successful operation, 
that we copy it as another evidence of the importance of the doctrines we 
have endeavored to inculcate upon this subject :— 


“ Having been much interested, at a recent examination by the county 
superintendent of District School No. 3, Tenth Ward, I desire through the 
medium of your paper, to give publicity to a few facts. There were pre- 
sent 1030 children, 464 of whom were in the Primary Department. The 
examination of the several departments was highly satisfactory, giving evi- 
dence that the children were well instructed by their respective teachers. 
The happy countenances of the children spoke volumes in favor of the 
discipline of the school, which is that of moral swasion. Corporeal punish- 
ment has been banished from most of the departments, proving indisputably 
that the law of kindness will prevail. This is to me a most interesting fact, 
and one which I believe will give pleasure to those who desire to see chil- 
dren treated as reasoning creatures. This is one of the few schools where 
the monitorial system is not in force; each child is under the instruction 
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’ The wasted Flowers—On a velvet bank of a rivulet sat a rosy child. Her 

was filled with flowers, and a garland of rose-buds was twined around 
her neck. Her face was as radiant as the sunshine that fell upon it; and 
her voice was as clear as that of the bird which warbled at her side. 

The little stream went singing, and with every gush of its music the 
child lifted a flower in its dimpled hand, and with a merry laugh threw it 
upon its surface. In her glee she forgot that her treasures were growing 
less, and with the swift motion of childhood she flung them upon — 

the 


















ling tide, until every bud and blossom had disappeared. Then, seeing 
loss, she sprang to her feet, and bursting into tears, called to 
stream—“ Bring back my flowers!” But the stream danced along, regard- 
less of her tears; and as it bore the blooming burden away, her wo 
came back in the taunting echo along its reedy margin. And long after, 
amid the wailing of the breeze, and the fitful bursts of childish grief, was 
heard the fitful cry—“ Bring back my flowers!” ae 
Merry maiden! who art idly wasting the precious moments so ti 
bestowed upon thee—see in the thoughtless, impulsive child, an 
thyself. Bach moment is a perfumed flower. Let its fragrance, be dis- 
— in blessings on all around thee, and ascend as sweet incense to its 
neficent Giver. 
Else, when thou hast carelessly flung them from thee, and seest them 
receding on the swift waters of Time, thou wilt cry in tones more sorrow- 
ful than those of the weeping child—“ Bring back my flowers!” And the 
only answer will be an echo from the shadowy past—*“ Bring back my 
flowers !”—Lowell Offering. . “i 


These flowers, gentle readers, are the gifts and the capabilities of thy 
nature, Waste them not, therefore, for, once destroyed, they are gone for- 
ever. We have but one earthly life to live, and living it well, consists 
in wasting nothing of the precious gifts our nature imparts, but in improv- 
ing them all economically in the promotion of both our own happmess 
that of our fellow-men. ni 





Coffee Electricity—A correspondent of the Scotsman says, thata “ large 
coffee mill, driven by a steam engine, was grinding coffee into a huge bar- 
rel. Jn the barrel stood a copper ares directly under the fall of the fresh 
ground coffee. An iron rod being held within an inch or so of the copper 

scoop, an instantaneous flash of lightning, or stream of electric fluid, was 
attracted by the iron. The same result followed when a finger was em- 
ployed instead of the rod, and a slight shock like the puncture of a pin was 

7 perceptible. Bya rude contrivance, a shock was also con i 
the ground coffee to the tail of a cat, when off scampered the bewil- 
dered animal, in a state of the most earnest astonishment. , he 
adds, the matter is curious, and not beneath the attention of the 4 














